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Buskin was a man of rare genius, of what one of Ms
French admirers has called "a palpitating imagina-
tion/' and withal he was a man of delicate moral
sensitiveness, of acute human sympathy and vision.
'                He had some share of that Gift of the Ithuriel spear

by which frauds are detected, which enabled men with
such different spirits as Plato, St. John, and the
Mystics, or Burke, or Shelley, to give us wondrous
hints and guesses, beautiful consolations and hopes,
;                even in their fancies, their paradoxes, and their

illusions.

All that genius and insight could do without sys-
tematic learning or patient reasoning, that John Buskin
did.    From the point of view of a scientific historian,
j               it would need long years, not a few crowded months,

',               to master the history of Venice, much less that of

Italy, for the whole Middle Ages.   A serious archae-
I              ologist would spend as many years as Buskin could

I              give of months to unearth all the seaweed-overladen

;              and buried antiquities of St. Mark's, and the palaces

I               of the Grand Canal.    A man who knew little of the-

-                 ology except the Bible and the volumes of sermons
1                that were admitted into a strict Calvinist household,
I                was not equipped to lecture Auguste Comte, Mill,

*                Buckle, and Herbert Spencer about the evolution of
civilisation  or the history of religion.   ]STor was it
quite decent to mock at the economists from Adam
Smith to Henry Sidgwick with no more knowledge of
their books than has any aesthetic curate in deacon's
orders.    He never could be brought to understand
this.    His education in a kind of Puritan nursery, and
the hard shell of egoism in which his whole early life
was cribbed, made this impossible.   And so, Johnet as well as on his artistic
